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Will I manage to avoid here those considerations that belong more in the articles on Fatherland 
and Patriotism? 

Anti-patriotism was the reaction of reason and sentiment the moment patriotism reigned. It 
took on diverse forms in accordance with the degree to which it relied more or less consciously 
on individualism, on love for all men, on love for one man (as with Camille, the sister of the 
Horatii), or even on a reasoned or sentimental preference for the laws and morals of a foreign 
country. 

Buddha was necessarily hostile to any patriotic exclusivism, this man who doesn’t even admit 
what can be called human chauvinism, but extends to all living beings his loving mercy. In Greece 
the Sophists were anti-patriotic. Socrates, the greatest of them, proclaimed: “I am not Athenian; 
I am a citizen of the world.” He condemned the fatherland in the name of “unwritten laws,” i.e., 
in the name of conscience. Other Sophists rejected it in the name of a more interested individual¬ 
ism. Nevertheless, their contemporary Aristophanes detested his democratic fatherland because 
he admired the aristocratic organization of Lacedemonia. (Thus M. Paul Bourget and M. Leon 
Daudet, dazzled by the precision power of the German command had their years of naive patri¬ 
otism: little gigolos who almost inevitably surrender themselves to the most fearsome “terror.”) 
Plato and Xenophon, poor disciples of Socrates who falsify and use him a bit like M. Charles 
Maurras falsifies and uses M. Auguste Comte, have sentiments similar to those of Aristophanes. 
Xenophon ended by fighting against his fatherland in the ranks of the Lacedemonians. 

The Cyrenaic philosophers were anti-patriotic. One of them, Theodore the Atheist, repeated 
the line of many wise men: “The world is my fatherland.” He added, “Sacrificing oneself to the 
fatherland means renouncing wisdom in order to save the mad.” In which he is wrong: it means 
assisting the mad in destroying themselves. 

The Cynics daringly professed anti-patriotism. Antisthenes mocks those who are proud of be¬ 
ing autochtonous, a glory they share — he notes — with a certain number of slugs and marvelous 
grasshoppers. Diogenes, in order to make fun of the emotional activities of patriots, rolled his bar¬ 
rel across a besieged city. His disciple, the Cretan Krates, declared: “I am a citizen not of Thebes, 
but of Diogenes.” 

Plutarch reproaches the Epicureans and Stoics the disdainful practical anti-patriotism that kept 
them from all public employment. The Epicurean only admitted chosen sentiments and reserved 
his heart for a few friends, who might be from any country. The Stoic extended his love to all men. 



He obeyed “the nature that made man the friend of man, not from interest, but from the heart.” 
Four centuries before Christianity he invented charity, which unites in one family all those who 
participate in reason, men and gods. 

The first Christians were as anti-patriotic as the Stoics, the Epicureans and the other wise 
men. Those of Judea were not moved by the ruin of Jerusalem. Those from Rome stubbornly 
predicted the fall of Rome. They only loved the celestial fatherland, and Tertullian said in their 
name: “The thing that is most foreign to us is the public thing.” They were faithful to the spirit 
of the Gospel, where a certain parable of the Good Samaritan would be translated by a truly 
Christian Frenchman into the parable of the good Prussian, though an evangelical German would 
make of it the parable of the good Frenchman. And “good” wouldn’t have the same meaning that 
it does with a Hindenburg of the academician Joffre. 

Catholicity means universality. Catholicism is international and consequently, if it is conscious 
and sincere, is form of anti-patriotism. A more recent International wants to replace war by 
revolution, and hostilities between nations by the class struggle. The principles of Catholicism 
don’t allow a distinction between the faithful and the non-believers. Modern Catholics brag of 
their patriotism without realizing that this means denying their catholicity. Thus the members 
of the Socialist or Communist parties who consent to “national defense” would knowingly or 
not cease to be able to call themselves socialists. The catholic meaning still lives in a few men, 
in Gustave Dupin, author of “La Guerre Infernale ,” in Grillot de Givry, author of “Le Christ et la 
Patrie ,” in Dr. Henri Mariave, author of “La Philosophie Supreme .” They are thus considered an 
abomination by their so-called brothers. 

The anti-patriotic truth was never explained by anyone with more balanced force and clear 
consciousness than by Tolstoy. His pamphlet “Patriotism and the Government” shows to what 
extent “patriotism is a backward idea, inopportune and harmful... As a sentiment patriotism is 
an evil and harmful sentiment; as a doctrine it is nonsensical, since it is clear that if every people 
and every state takes itself for the for the best of peoples and states then they have all made an 
outlandish and harmful mistake.” He then explains how “this old idea, though in flagrant contra¬ 
diction with the entire order of things, which has changed in other aspects, continues to influence 
men and guide their acts.” Only those in power, using the easily hypnotizable foolishness of the 
people, find it “advantageous to maintain this idea, which no longer has any meaning or useful¬ 
ness.” They succeed in this because they own the sold-out press, the servile university, the brutal 
army, the corrupting budget, the most powerful means for influencing men.” 

Except when it’s a question of demands by natives of the colonies, or the separatist sentiments 
of a few Irishmen, a few Bretons, or a few Occitanians, the word patriotism is almost always 
used today in a lying fashion. The sacrifices that are requested for “for the fatherland” they in 
reality have us offer to another divinity, to the nation which destroyed and robbed our fatherland, 
whichever it might be. No one any longer has a fatherland in the large and heterogeneous modern 
nations... 

The love for the land of our birth is foolish, absurd, and the enemy of progress if it remains 
exclusive. If it were to become a means of intelligence I would praise it in the same way that the 
man who rests in the shade of a tree praises the seed. From my love for the land of my childhood 
and for the language that, I might say, first smiled on our ears should, comes love for the beauties 
of all of nature and the pensive music of all human languages. May my pride in my mountain 
teach me to admire other summits; may the gentleness of my river teach me to commune with 
the dream of all waters; from the charm of my forest, may I learn to find it in the measured grace 
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of all woods; may the love of a known idea never turn me from a new idea or an enrichment that 
comes from afar. In the same way that a man grows beyond the size of a child, the first beauties 
met serve to have us ideally understand, taste, and conquer all beauties. What poverty to hear in 
these naive memories a poor and moving language that prevents our hearing other languages! 
Let us love, in our childhood memories the alphabet that allows us to read all the texts offered 
by the successive or simultaneous riches of our life. 
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I have adopted the question and answer format, so handy for rapid exposition. In this case it 
not an expression of any dogmatic pretensions: we won’t find here a master who interrogates and 
a disciple who responds. There is an individualist questioning himself. In the first line I wanted 
to indicate that it was a question of an interior dialogue. While the catechism asks: “Are you 
Christian?” I say “Am I individualist?” However, prolonged this procedure would bring with it 
some inconvenience and, having laid out my intention, I remembered that the soliloquy often 
employs the second person. 

One will find pell mell in this book truths that are certain but whose certainty can only be 
discovered in oneself and opinions that are probable. There are problems that admit of several 
responses. Others — aside from the heroic solution, which can be advised only when all else is 
crime — lack an entirely satisfactory solution and the approximations I propose are not superior 
to other approximations: I don’t insist on mine. The reader who is incapable of separating them 
out and, acquiescing to truths, finding the probabilities analogous to my probabilities and in 
many cases more harmonious for him would not be worthy of the name of individualist. 

Due to lack of development, or for other reasons, I will often leave unsatisfied even the most 
fraternal of spirits. I can only recommend to men of good will the careful reading of Epictetus’s 
Manual. There, better than anywhere else, can be found the response to our worries and doubts. 
There, more than anywhere else, he who is capable of true courage will find the source of courage. 

From Epictetus, as well as others, I have borrowed formulas without always thinking it nec¬ 
essary to indicates my debts. In a work like this one it is the things that matter, not their origin, 
and we eat more than one fruit without asking the gardener the name of the river or stream that 
fertilizes his garden. 
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Chapter 1. On Individualism and a few 
individualists. 

Am I an individualist? 

I am an individualist. 

What do I mean by individualism? 

I mean by individualism the moral doctrine which, relying on no dogma, no tradition, no external 
determination, appeals only to the individual conscience. 

Hasn’t the word individualism only designated this doctrine? 

The name of individualism has often been given to the appearance of doctrines aimed at covering 
with a philosophical mask cowardly or conquering and aggressive egoism. 

Cite a cowardly egoist who is sometimes called an individualist. 

Montaigne. 

Do you know of any conquering and aggressive egoists who proclaim themselves to be 
individualists? 

All those who extend the brutal law of the fight for life to relations between men. 

Cite some names. 

Stendhal, Nietzsche. 

Name some true individualists. 

Socrates, Epicurus, Jesus, Epictetus. 

Why do you love Socrates? 

He didn’t teach a truth external to those who listened to him, but rather taught them to find the 
truth within themselves. 

How did Socrates die? 

He died condemned by laws and judges, assassinated by the city, a martyr to individualism. 
What was he accused of? 

Of not honoring the gods the city honored and of corrupting youth. 

What did this last grievance mean? 

It meant that Socrates professed opinions disagreeable to those in power. 

Why do you love Epicurus? 

Beneath his carefree elegance, he was a hero. 

Cite a clever phrase of Seneca on Epicurus. 

Seneca calls Epicurus “a hero disguised as a woman.” 

What was the good that Epicurus did? 

He delivered his disciples from the fear of gods or God, which is the beginning of madness. 
What was Epicurus’ great virtue? 

Temperance. He distinguished between natural and imaginary needs. He showed that very little 
was needed to satisfy hunger and thirst, to defend oneself against heat and the cold. And he 
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liberated himself from all other needs, that is, almost all the desires and all the fears that enslave 
men. 

How did Epicurus die? 

He died of a long and painful illness while boasting a perfect happiness. 

In general do we know the true Epicurus? 

No. Unfaithful disciples covered his doctrines with vice, in the same way a sore is hidden beneath 
a stolen coat. 

Is Epicurus guilty of what false disciples have him say? 

We are never guilty of the foolishness or perfidy of others. 

Is the perversion of Epicurus’ doctrine an exceptional phenomenon? 

Every word of truth, if it is listened to by many men, is transformed into a lie by the superficial, 
the crafty, and charlatans. 

Why do you love Jesus? 

He lived free and a wanderer, foreign to any social ties. He was the enemy of priests, external 
cults and, in general, all organizations. 

How did he die? 

Pursued by priests, abandoned by judicial authority he died nailed to the cross by soldiers. Along 
with Socrates, he is the most celebrated victim of religion, the most illustrious martyr to individ¬ 
ualism. 

In general, do we know the real Jesus? 

No; the priests crucified his doctrine as well as his body. They transformed the tonic beverage into 
a poison. On the falsified words of the enemy of external organizations and cults they founded 
the most organized and most pompously empty of religions. 

Is Jesus guilty of what disciples and priests have made of his doctrine? 

We are never guilty of the foolishness or perfidy of others. 

Why do you love Epictetus? 

The Stoic Epictetus courageously bore poverty and slavery. He was perfectly happy in the situa¬ 
tions most painful to ordinary men. 

How do we know Epictetus’ doctrine? 

His disciple Arrien gathered together some of his sayings in a small book entitled “The Manual 
of Epictetus.” 

What do you think of “The Manual of Epictetus?” 

Its precise and unfailing nobility, its simplicity free of any charlatanism render it more precious 
to me than the Gospels. Epictetus’ Manual is the most beautiful and liberating of all books. 

In history are there not other celebrated individualists? 

There are others. But those I have named are the purest and the easiest to understand. 

Why do you not name the Cynics Antisthenes and Diogenes? 

Because the Cynic doctrine is but a sketch of Stoicism. 

Why do you not name Xenon of Citium, the founder of Stoicism? 

His life was admirable and, according to the testimony of the ancients, always resembled his 
philosophy. But today he is less well known than those I have named. 

Why do you not name the Stoic Marcus Aurelius? 

Because he was an emperor. 

Why do you not name Descartes? 

Descartes was an intellectual individualist. He wasn’t a clearly moral individualist. His actual 
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morality appears to have been Stoic, but he didn’t dare render it public. He only made known a 
“provisional morality” in which he recommends to obey the laws and customs of your country, 
which is the contrary of individualism. What is more, he seems to have lacked philosophical 
courage in other circumstances. 

Why do you not name Spinoza? 

Spinoza’s life was admirable. He lived modestly, on a few grains of groats and a bit of milk soup. 
Refusing the chairs that were offered him, he always earned his daily bread through manual labor. 
His moral doctrine is a stoic mysticism. But too exclusively intellectual, he professed a strange 
absolutist politics and, in the face of power, only reserved the freedom to think. In any case, his 
name puts one in mind more of a great metaphysical power than of a great moral beauty. 
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Chapter 2. Preparation for Practical 
Individualism 

Is it enough to proclaim oneself individualist? 

No. A religion can be satisfied with verbal adherence and a few acts of adoration. A practical 
philosophy that isn’t practiced is nothing. 

Why can religions show more indulgence than moral doctrines? 

The gods of religions are mighty monarchs. They save the faithful through grace and miracles. 
They grant salvation in exchange for the law, certain ritual words and certain agreed upon ges¬ 
tures. They can even give me credit for gestures done and words spoken for me by mercenaries. 

What must I do to truly deserve the name of individualist? 

All my acts must be in agreement with my ideas. 

Is that agreement not difficult to obtain? 

It is less difficult than it seems. 

Why? 

The beginning individualist is held back by false goods and bad habits. He only liberates himself 
at the cost of some effort. But the discord between his acts and his ideas is more painful to him 
than all renunciations. He suffers from it in the same way that a musician suffers from lack of 
harmony. At no price would the musician want to pass his life amidst discordant noises. In the 
same way my lack of harmony is, for me, the greatest of sufferings. 

What do we call the effort of putting one’s life in agreement with one’s thoughts? 

It is called virtue. 

Does virtue receive a reward? 

Virtue is its own reward. 

What do these words mean? 

They mean two things: 1- If I think of a reward I am not virtuous. Disinterestedness is the primary 
characteristic of virtue. 2- Disinterested virtue creates happiness. 

What is happiness? 

Happiness is the state of the soul that feels itself free of all outside servitudes and feels itself in 
perfect accord with itself. 

Is it not then the case that there is only happiness when there is no longer a need to make an 
effort, and does happiness succeed virtue? 

The wise man always needs effort and virtue. He is always attacked from without. But in fact, 
happiness only exists in the soul where there is no longer internal struggle. 

Are we unhappy in pursuit of wisdom? 

No. While awaiting happiness each victory produces joy. 

What is joy? 

Joy is the feeling of passing from a lesser to a greater perfection. Joy is the feeling that we are 
advancing towards happiness. 
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Distinguish between joy and happiness by a comparison. 

A peaceful being, forced to fight, carries away a victory that brings him nearer to peace: he feels 
joy. He finally arrives at a peace that nothing can trouble: he has reached happiness. 

Should one attempt to obtain happiness and perfection the first day we understand them? 

It is rare that we can attempt immediate perfection without imprudence. 

What dangers do the imprudent risk? 

The danger of retreating and becoming discouraged. 

What is the right way to prepare oneself for perfection? 

It is right to go to Epictetus by passing through Epicurus. 

What do you mean? 

One must first place oneself from the point of view of Epicurus and distinguish natural from 
imaginary needs. When we are able to despise in practice all that is unnecessary to life, when we 
will disdain luxury and comfort, when we will savor the physical pleasure that come from simple 
food and drink; when our bodies as well as our souls will know the goodness of bread and water 
we will be able to advance further along the road. 

What steps remain to be taken? 

It remains to be felt that even if deprived of bread and water we could be happy; that in the most 
painful illness, where we have no assistance, we could be happy; that even dying under torture 
in the midst of the insults of the crowd we could be happy. 

Are these peaks of wisdom reachable by all? 

These peaks are reachable by all men of good will who feel a natural penchant towards individ¬ 
ualism. 

What is the intellectual path that leads to these peaks? 

It is the Stoic doctrine of the true good and the true evil. 

What do we call this doctrine again? 

We call this the doctrine of things that depend on us on those that don’t depend on us. 

What are the things that depend on us? 

Our opinions, our desires, our inclinations, and our aversions: in a word, all our internal acts. 
What are the things that don’t depend on us? 

The body, riches, reputation, dignities: in a word, all those things that are not counted among our 
internal acts. 

What are the characteristics of the things that depend on us? 

They are free by nature: nothing can stop them or place an obstacle before them. 

What is the other name of the things that don’t depend on us? 

The things that don’t depend on us are also called indifferent things. 

Why? 

Because none of them is either a true good or a true evil. 

What happens to he who takes indifferent things for things that are good or evil? 

He finds obstacles everywhere. He is afflicted, troubled; he complains of things and of men. 

Does he not feel an even greater evil? 

He is a slave to desire and fear. 

What is the state of he who knows in practice that the things that don’t depend on us are 
indifferent? 

He is free. No one can force him to do what he doesn’t want to do or prevent him from doing 
what he wants to do. He has nothing to complain about of any thing or person. 



Illness, prison, and poverty, for example: don’t they diminish my liberty? 

External things can diminish the liberty of my body and my movements. They aren’t hindrances 
to my will as long as I don’t have the folly to want that which doesn’t depend on me. 

Doesn’t the doctrine of Epicurus suffice during the course of life? 

Epicurus’ doctrine suffices if I have the things necessary for life and if my health is good. Before 
joy it renders me the equal of animals, who don’t forge for themselves imaginary worries and 
ills. But in illness and hunger it no longer suffices. 

Does it suffice in social relations? 

In the course of social relations they can suffice. It frees me from all the tyrants who have power 
only over the superfluous. 

Are there social circumstances where they no longer suffice? 

They no longer suffice if the tyrant can deprive me of bread, if he can put me to death or wound 
my body. 

What do you call a tyrant? 

I call a tyrant whoever, in acting on indifferent things — such as my wealth or body — pretends 
to act on my will. I call a tyrant whoever attempts to modify the state of my soul by other means 
than reasonable persuasion. 

Are there not individualists for whom Epicureanism suffices? 

Whatever my present might be, I am ignorant of the future. I don’t know if the great attack, 
where Epicureanism will no longer suffice, is laying in wait for me. I must then, as soon as I 
have attained Epicurean wisdom, work at ever more strengthening myself until I reach Stoic 
invulnerability. 

How will I live in calm? 

In calm I can live gently and temperately like Epicurus, but with the spirit of Epictetus. 

Is it useful to perfection to propose for oneself a model like Socrates, Jesus, or Epictetus? 

This is a bad method. 

Why? 

Because it is my harmony I must realize, not that of another. 

What kinds of duties are there? 

There are two kinds of duties: universal and personal duties. 

What do you call universal duties? 

I call universal duties those incumbent on any wise man. 

What do you call personal duties? 

I call personal duties those that are incumbent on me in particular. 

Do personal duties exist? 

Personal duties exist. I am a particular being who finds himself in particular situations. I have a 
certain degree of physical strength, of intellectual strength, and I possess greater or lesser wealth. 
I have a past to continue. I have to fight against a hostile destiny, or collaborate in a friendly one. 

Distinguish with an simple sign personal and universal duties. 

Without any exception, universal duties are duties of abstention. Almost all duties of action are 
personal duties. Even in those rare circumstances where action is imposed on all the detail of the 
act will bear the mark of the agent, will be the like the signature of the moral artist. 

Can personal duty contradict universal duty? 

No. It is like the flower which can only grow on the plant. 
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Are my personal duties the same as those of Socrates, Jesus, or Epictetus? 

They don’t resemble them at all if I don’t lead an apostolic life. 

Who will teach me my personal and universal duties? 

My conscience. 

How will it teach me my universal duties? 

By telling me what I can expect from every wise man? 

How will it teach me my personal duties? 

By telling me what I should demand of myself. 

Are there difficult duties? 

There are no difficult duties for the wise man. 

Before reaching wisdom can the ideas of Socrates, Jesus and Epictetus be useful to me in 
difficulty? 

They can be useful to me, but I would never portray these great individualists as models. 

How do I portray them? 

I portray them as witnesses. And I want them to never condemn my way of acting. 

Are these serious and slight errors? 

Any error recognized as such before being committed is serious. 

Theoretically, in order to judge my situation or that of others on the path to wisdom can I not 
judge serious from slight errors? 

I can. 

What do I call a slight error? 

I ordinarily call a slight error one that Epictetus would condemn and Epicurus wouldn’t condemn. 
What do I call a serious error? 

I call a serious error that which would be condemned even by the indulgence of Epicurus. 
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Chapter 3. On the Mutual Relations Between 
Individuals. 

Say the formula defining obligations towards others. 

You will love your neighbor like yourself and your God above all. 

What is my neighbor? 

Other men. 

Why do you call other men your neighbor? 

Because, gifted with reason and will they are closer to me than are animals. 

What do animals have in common with me? 

Life, feelings, intelligence. 

Don’t these common characteristics create obligations towards animals? 

These common characteristics create in me the obligation to not make animals suffer, to avoid 
their useless suffering, and to not kill them unnecessarily. 

What right is given me by the absence of reason and will in animals? 

Animals not being persons I have the right to make use of them in accordance with their strength 
and to transform them into instruments. 

Do I have the same right over certain men? 

I never have the right to consider a man as a means. Every person is a goal, an end. I can only ask 
people for services that they will freely accord me, either through benevolence or in exchange 
for other services. 

Are there not inferior races? 

There are no inferior races. The noble individual can flourish in all races. 

Are there not inferior individuals incapable of reason and will? 

With the exception of the madman, every man is capable of reason and will. But many only 
listen to their passions and have only whims. It is among them that we meet those who have the 
pretension to command. 

Can’t I make instruments of incomplete individuals? 

No. I must consider them as individuals whose development has been halted, but in whom the 
man will perhaps be awakened tomorrow. 

What am I to think of the orders of those with the pretension of commanding? 

An order can only ever be the caprice of a child or the fantasy of a madman. 

How should I love my neighbor? 

Like myself. 

What do these words mean? 

They mean: in the same way that I should love myself. 

Who will teach me how I should love myself? 

The second part of the formula teaches me how I should love myself. 
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Repeat that second part. 

You will love your God above all else. 

What is God? 

God has several meanings: he has a different meaning in every religion or metaphysic and he has 
a moral meaning. 

What is the moral meaning of the word God? 

God is the name of moral perfection. 

What does the possessive “your” mean in the formula for love: “You will love YOUR God?” 
My God is my moral perfection. 

What must I love above all else? 

My reason, my freedom, my internal harmony, and my happiness, for these are the other names 
of my God. 

Does my God demand sacrifices? 

My God demands that I sacrifice my desires and my fears. He demands that I detest false goods 
and that I be “poor in spirit.” 

What else does he demand? 

He also demands that I be ready to sacrifice to him my sensibility and, if need be, my life. 

What then will I love in my neighbor? 

I have the same duties towards the sensibilities of my neighbor as I do towards the sensibilities 
of animals or myself. 

Explain yourself. 

I will not create pointless suffering in others or myself. 

Can I create pointless suffering? 

I cannot actively create pointless suffering. But certain necessary abstentions will have as a con¬ 
sequence suffering in others or myself. I should no more sacrifice my God to the sensibility of 
others than to my sensibility. 

What are my obligations towards the lives of others? 

I must neither kill nor wound them. 

Are there not cases where we have the right to kill? 

In the case of self-defense it would seem that necessity creates the right to kill. But in almost all 
cases, if I am brave enough, I will maintain the calm that permits us to save ourselves without 
killing. 

Is it not better to be attacked without defending oneself? 

In this case abstention is, in fact the sign of a superior virtue, the truly heroic solution. 

In the face of the suffering of others, are there not unjustified abstentions that are exactly 
equivalent to evil acts? 

There are. If I allow to die he who I could have saved without crime, I am a veritable assassin. 
Cite a phrase of Bossuet’s dealing with this. 

“This rich inhuman being has stripped the poor man because he did not clothe him. He cruelly 
murdered him because he did not feed him.” 

What do you think of sincerity? 

Sincerity is my primary duty towards others and myself, the testimony that my God demands as 
a continual sacrifice, like a flame that I must never allow to be extinguished. 

What is the most necessary sincerity? 

The proclamation of my moral certainties. 
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What sincerity do you put in second place? 

Sincerity in the expression of my sentiments. 

Is exactitude in the exposition of external facts without importance? 

It is much less important than the two great philosophical and sentimental sincerities. Neverthe¬ 
less, the wise man observes it. 

How many kinds lies are there? 

There are three kinds of lies: the malicious lie, the officious lie, and the joyous lie. 

What is a malicious lie? 

The malicious lie is a crime and an act of cowardice. 

What is an officious lie? 

An officious lie is one that has usefulness to others or myself as its goal. 

What do you think of the officious lie? 

When an officious lie contains no harmful element the wise man doesn’t condemn it in others, 
but he avoids it himself. 

Are there not cases where the officious lie is needed; if a lie can, for example, save someone’s 
life? 

In this case the wise man can tell a lie that doesn’t touch on the facts. But he will almost always, 
instead of lying, refuse to respond. 

Is a joyous lie permitted? 

The wise man forbids him the joyous lie. 

Why? 

The joyous lie sacrifices to a game the authority of the word which, maintained, can sometimes 
be useful to others. 

Does the wise man forbid himself fiction? 

The wise man doesn’t forbid himself any open fiction, and it happens that he tells parables fables, 
symbols, and myths. 

What should the relations between men and women be? 

The relations between a man and a woman should be, like all relations between people, absolutely 
free on both sides. 

Are there rules to be observed in these relations? 

They should express mutual sincerity. 

What do you think of love? 

Mutual love is the most beautiful of indifferent things, the nearest to being a virtue. It makes a 
kiss noble. 

Is a kiss without love a fault? 

If a kiss without love is the meeting of two desires and two pleasure it doesn’t constitute a fault. 
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Chapter 4. On Society 

Do I not have relations with isolated individuals? 

I have relations, not only with isolated individuals, but also with various social groups and, in 
general, with society. 

What is society? 

Society is a gathering of individuals for a common labor. 

Can a common labor be good? 

Under certain conditions a common labor can be good. 

Under what conditions? 

A common labor will be good if, through mutual love or through love of the task workers all act 
freely, and if their common efforts bring them together in a harmonious coordination. 

Does social labor in fact have this characteristic of liberty? 

In fact, social labor has no characteristics of liberty. Workers are subordinated to each other. Their 
efforts are not spontaneous and harmonious acts of love, but grinding acts of constraint. 

What do you conclude from this characteristic of social labor? 

I conclude from this that social labor is evil. 

How does the wise man consider society? 

The wise man considers society as a limit. He feels social in the same way he feels mortal. 

What is the attitude of the wise man in face of these limits? 

The wise man regards these limits as material necessities and he physically submits to them with 
indifference. 

What are limits for he who is on the march towards wisdom? 

Limits constitute dangers for he who is on the march towards wisdom. 

Why? 

He who cannot yet distinguish in practice, with unshakeable certainty, the things that depend on 
him from those that are indifferent risks translating material constraints into moral constraints. 

What should the imperfect individualist do in the face of social constraints? 

He should defend his reason and his will against them. He will reject the prejudices it imposes on 
other men, and he will forbid himself from hating or loving it. He will progressively free himself 
from any fear or desire concerning it. He will advance towards perfect indifference, which is 
what wisdom is when confronting things that do not depend on him. 

Does the wise man hope for a better society? 

The wise man forbids himself any hope. 

Does the wise man believe in progress? 

He notes that wise man are rare in all eras and that there is no moral progress. 

Does the wise man take joy in material progress? 

The wise man notes that material progress has as its object the increasing of the artificial needs 
of some and the labor of others. Material progress appears to him as an increasing weight, which 
increasingly plunges man in the mud and in suffering. 
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Won’t the invention of perfected machines diminish human labor? 

The invention of machines has always aggravated labor. It has rendered it more painful and less 
harmonious. It has replace free and intelligent initiative with a servile and fearful precision. It 
has made of the laborer, once the smiling master of tools, the trembling slave of the machine. 

How can the machine, which multiplies products, not diminish the quantity of labor to be 
furnished by man? 

Man is greedy, and the folly of imaginary needs grows as it is satisfied. The more superfluous 
things the madman has, the more he wants. 

Does the wise man carry out social acts? 

The wise man notes that in order to carry out social acts one must act on crowds, and one doesn’t 
act on crowds through reason, but through the passions. He doesn’t believe that he has the right 
to stir up the passions of men. Social action appears to him to be a tyranny, and he abstains from 
taking part in this. 

Is the wise man not selfish in forgetting the happiness of the people? 

The wise man knows that the words “The happiness of the people,” have no meaning. Happiness 
is internal and individual. It can only be produced within oneself. 

Does the wise man then have no pity for the oppressed? 

The wise man knows that the oppressed who complain aspire to be oppressors. He relieves them 
according to his means, but he doesn’t believe in salvation through common action. 

The wise man then doesn’t believe in reform? 

He notes that reforms change the names of things and not the things themselves. The slave 
became a serf, and then a salaried worker: nothing ahs been reformed but language. The wise 
man remains indifferent to these questions of philology. 

Is the wise man revolutionary? 

Experience proves to the wise man that revolutions never have lasting results. Reason tells him 
that lies are not refuted by lies, and that violence isn’t destroyed by violence. 

What does the wise man think of anarchy? 

The wise man regards anarchy as a form of naivete. 

Why? 

The anarchist believes that the government is the limit of liberty. He hopes, by destroying gov¬ 
ernment, to expand liberty. 

Is he not right? 

The true limit is not government, but society. Government is a social product like another. We 
don’t destroy a tree by cutting one of its branches. 

Why does the wise man not work at destroying society? 

Society is as inevitable as death. On a material level our strength is weak against such limits. But 
the wise man destroys in himself the fear of society, just as he destroys the fear of death. He is 
indifferent to the political and social form of the milieu in which he lives, just as he is indifferent 
to the kind of death that awaits him. 

So the wise man will never act on society? 

The wise man knows that we can’t destroy either social injustice or the waters of the sea. But he 
strives to save an oppressed person from a particular injustice, just as he throws himself into the 
water to save a drowning man. 
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Chapter 5. On Social Relations 

Is work a social or a natural law? 

Work is a natural law worsened by society. 

How does society worsen the natural law of work? 

In three ways: 1- It arbitrarily dispenses a certain number of men from all work and places their 
part of the burden on other men. 2- It employs many men at useless labors and social functions. 
3- It multiplies among all, and particularly among the rich, imaginary needs and it imposes on 
the poor the odious labor necessary for the satisfaction of these needs. 

Why do you find the law of work natural? 

Because my body has natural needs that can only be satisfied by products of labor. 

So you only consider manual labor to be labor? 

Without a doubt. 

Doesn’t the spirit also have natural needs? 

Exercise is the only natural need of our intellectual faculties. The spirit forever remains a happy 
child who needs movement and play. 

Aren’t special workers needed to give the spirit occasions for play? 

The spectacle of nature, the observation of human passions, and the pleasure of conversation 
suffice for the natural needs of the spirit. 

So you condemn art, science, and philosophy? 

I don’t condemn these pleasures. Like love, they are noble as long as they remain disinterested. 
In art, in science, in philosophy, in love, the delight I feel in giving to myself shouldn’t be paid 
for by he who enjoys the delight in receiving. 

But there aren’t there artists who create with pain and scholars who seek with fatigue? 

If the pain is greater than the pleasure I don’t understand why these poor people don’t abstain? 

So you would demand manual labor of the artist and the scholar? 

As is the case with lovers, nature demands manual labor of the scholar and artist since it imposes 
natural needs on them, as on other men. 

The infirm also have material needs, and you wouldn’t be so cruel as to impose a task on them 
they wouldn’t be capable of? 

Without a doubt, but I don’t consider the beauty of a body or the force of a mind to be infirmities. 

So the individualist will work with his hands? 

Yes, as much as possible. 

Why do you say: “As much as possible?” 

Because society has rendered obedience to natural law difficult. There is not remunerative manual 
labor for all. Ordinarily, we awaken to individualism too late to do an apprenticeship in a manual 
trade. Society has stolen from all, in order to turn over to a few, that great instrument of natural 
labor, the earth. 
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The individualist then can, in the current state of things, live off a task that he doesn’t consider 
true labor? 

He can. 

Can the individualist be a functionary? 

Yes, but he can’t agree to all kinds of functions. 

What are the functions the individualist will abstain from? 

The individualist will abstain from any function of an administrative, judicial, or military order. 
He will be neither a prefect, a policeman, an officer, judge or executioner. 

Why? 

The individualist cannot figure among social tyrants. 

What functions can he accept? 

Those functions that don’t harm others. 

Aside from functions paid for by the government, are there harmful careers that the individu¬ 
alist will abstain from? 

There are. 

Cite a few. 

Theft, banking, the exploitation of the courtesan, the exploitation of the worker. 

What will the relations of the individualist be with his social inferiors? 

He will respect their personality and their liberty. He will never forget that professional obliga¬ 
tion is a fiction and that human obligation is the only moral reality. He will never forget that 
hierarchies are follies and he will act naturally, not socially with the men that social falsehood 
affirm to be his inferiors, but which nature has made his equals. 

Will the individualist have many dealings with his social inferiors? 

He will avoid abstentions that could upset them. But he will see little of them for fear of finding 
them social and unnatural; 1 mean for fear of finding them servile, embarrassed or hostile. 

What will the relations of an individualist be with his colleagues and his fellows? 

He will be polite and accommodating with them. But he will avoid their conversation as much 
as he can without wounding them. 

Why? 

In order to defend himself against two subtle poisons: esprit de corps and professional stupefac¬ 
tion. 

How will the individualist conduct himself with his social superiors? 

The individualist will not forget that the words of his social superiors almost always deal with 
indifferent things. He will listen with indifference and respond as little as possible. He will make 
no objections. He won’t indicate the methods that appear to him to be the best. He will avoid all 
useless discussion. 

Why? 

Because the social superior is generally a vain and irritable child. 

If a social superior orders, not an indifferent thing, but an injustice or a cruelty, what will the 
individualist do? 

He will refuse to obey. 

Won’t disobedience cause him to risk danger? 

No. Becoming the instrument of injustice and evil is the death of reason and liberty. But disobedi¬ 
ence to an unjust order only places the body and material resources in danger, which are counted 
among indifferent things. 
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What will the ideas of the individualist be in the face of the forces of order? 

The individualist will mentally say to the unjust chief: you are one of the modern incarnations 
of the tyrant. But the tyrant can do nothing against the wise man. 

Will the individualist explain his refusal to obey? 

Yes, if he thinks the social chief capable of understanding and rejecting his error. The chief is 
almost always incapable of understanding. 

What will the individualist then do? 

The refusal to obey is the sole universal obligation before an unjust order. The form of the refusal 
depends on my personality. 

How does the individualist consider the crowd? 

The individualist considers the crowd as one of the most brutal of natural forces. 

How does he act in a crowd that is causing no harm? 

He strives to not feel himself in conformity with the crowd and to not allow, even for a single 
instant, his personality to be drowned in it. 

Why? 

In order to remain a free man. Because perhaps soon an unforeseen shock will cause the cruelty 
of the crowd to burst forth, and he who will have begun to feel like it, he who will truly be part 
of the crowd will have difficulty in separating from it at the moment of moral elan. 

What will the wise man do if the crowd that he finds himself in attempts an injustice or a 
cruelty? 

The wise man will oppose, by all means noble and indifferent, the injustice or the cruelty. 

What are the methods the wise man will not employ, even in these circumstance? 

The wise man will not descend to falsehood, prayer, or flattery. 

Flattering the crowd is a powerful oratorical method. Does the wise man absolutely forbid this 
to himself? 

The wise man can address to the crowd, as to children, that praise that is the ironically amiable 
envelope of his counsels. But he will know that the limit is uncertain and adventure dangerous. 
He will not risk it unless he absolutely certain not only of the firmness of his soul but also of the 
precise flexibility of his speech. 

Will the wise man testify before tribunals? 

The wise man will never testify before tribunals. 

Why? 

Testifying before tribunals for material or indifferent interests means sacrificing to the social idol 
and recognizing tyranny. What is more, there is cowardice in appealing to the power of all for 
assistance. 

What will the wise man do if he is accused? 

In keeping with his character he can tell the truth or oppose disdain and silence to social tyranny. 

If the individualist recognizes his guilt what will he say? 

He will speak of his real and natural error; will clearly distinguish it from the apparent and social 
error for which he is pursued. He will add that his conscience inflicts true punishment on him 
for his true error. But for an apparent error society, which only acts on indifferent things, will 
inflict an apparent punishment. 

If the accused wise man is innocent before his conscience and guilty before the law, what will 
he say? 

He will explain in what way his legal crime is a natural innocence. He will speak of his contempt 
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for the law, that organized injustice and that powerlessness that can do nothing to us, but only 
to our bodies and our wealth, indifferent things. 

If the accused wise man is innocent before his conscience and the law, what will he say? 

He can only speak of his real innocence. If he deigns to explain these two innocences he will 
declare that only the first one matters to him. 

Will the wise man testify before civil tribunals? 

The wise man will not refuse his testimony to the feeble oppressed. 

Will the wise man testify at penal court or before the court of assizes? 

Yes, if he knows a truth useful to the accused. 

If the wise man knows a truth harmful to the accused, what will he do? 

He will remain silent. 

Why? 

Because a condemnation is always an injustice and the wise man doesn’t make himself an ac¬ 
complice in an injustice. 

Why do you say that a condemnation is always an injustice? 

Because no man has the right to inflict death on another man or to lock him in prison. 

Doesn’t society have rights different from those of the individual? 

Society, a gathering of individuals, cannot have a right that isn’t found in any individual. Zeroes, 
when added up, however numerous they might be, always add up to zero. 

Isn’t society in a state of self-defense against certain malefactors? 

The right to self defense only lasts as long as the attack itself. 

Will the wise man sit on a jury? 

He will always answer “no” to the first question: Is the accused guilty? 

Won’t that response sometimes be a lie? 

That response will never be a lie. 

Why? 

The question of the president should be translated thusly: “Do you want us to inflict punishment 
on the accused?” And I am forced to answer “no,” for I don’t have the right to inflict punishment 
on anyone. 

What do you think of duels? 

Every appeal to violence is an evil. But the duel is a lesser evil compared to appealing to justice. 
Why? 

It isn’t a form of cowardice; it doesn’t cry out for assistance, and doesn’t employ the force of all 
against one alone. 
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Chapter 6. On Sacrifices to Idols 


May I sacrifice to the idols of my time and country? 

With indifference I can allow idols to take indifferent things from me. But I must defend what 
depends on me and belongs to my God. 

How can I distinguish my God from idols? 

My God is proclaimed by my conscience the moment it is truly my voice and not an echo. But 
idols are the work of society. 

By what other characteristic do we recognize idols? 

My God only desires the sacrifice of indifferent things. Idols demand that I sacrifice myself. 

Can you explain yourself? 

Idols proclaim as virtues the most servile and low expedients: discipline and passive obedience. 
They demand the sacrifice of my reason and my will. 

Do idols commit other injustices? 

Not content with wanting to destroy what is superior to them and what I never have the right 
to abandon, they want me to sacrifice what doesn’t belong to me at all: the life of my neighbor. 

Do you know any other characteristics of idols? 

The true God is eternal and immense. It is always and everywhere that I must obey my reason 
always and everywhere. But idols vary with the time and country. 

Show how idols vary with the times. 

Once I was asked to suppress my reason and to kill my neighbor for the glory of I don’t know 
what God foreign and external to myself for the glory of the King. Today I am asked to make 
the same abominable sacrifices for the honor of the Fatherland. Tomorrow they will perhaps be 
demanded for the honor of the race, the color, or the part of the world. 

Does the idol only vary when its name changes? 

As much as possible the idol avoids changing its name. But it often varies. 

Cite changes in an idol that aren’t accompanied by a change in name. 

In a neighboring country the idol of the Fatherland was Prussia; today, under the same name, 
the idol is Germany. It demanded that the Prussian kill the Bavarian. Later it demanded that the 
Prussian and the Bavarian kill the Frenchman. In 1859 the Savoyard and the Nicois were at risk of 
soon bowing before a fatherland shaped like a boot. The hazards of diplomacy have them adore a 
hexagonal Fatherland. The Pole hesitates between a dead and a living idol; the Alsatian between 
two living idols who pretend to the same name of Fatherland. 

What are the current principal idols? 

In certain countries, the King or the Emperor, in others some fraud called the Will of the People. 
Everywhere Order, the Political party, Religion, the Fatherland, the Race, the Color. We shouldn’t 
forget public opinion, with its thousand names, from the most emphatic, Honor, to the mist 
trivially low, the fear of “What will the neighbors say?” 

Is Color a dangerous idol? 

The White color especially. It has managed to unite in one cult the French, Germans, Russians, 
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and Italians and to obtain from these noble priests the bloody sacrifice of a great number of 
Chinese. 

Do you know other crimes of the White Color? 

It is they who have made all of Africa a hell. It is they who destroyed the Indians of America and 
lynches Negroes. 

Do the adorers of the White Color offer only blood to their idol? 

They also offer it praise. 

Speak of this praise. 

It would be too long a litany. But when the White Color demands a crime the liturgy calls this 
crime a necessity of civilization and progress. 

Is Race a dangerous idol? 

Yes, especially when it is allied to religion. 

Speak of a few crimes of these allies? 

The wars of the Medes, the conquests of the Saracens, the Crusades, 
adees, the massacres of the Armenians, anti-Semitism. 

What is the most demanding and universally respected idol today? 

The Fatherland. 

Speak of the particular demands of the Fatherland. 

Military service and war. 

Can the individualist be a soldier in time of peace? 

Yes, as long as he isn’t asked to commit a crime. 

What does the wise man do in time of war? 

The wise man never forgets the order of the true God, of Reason: Thou shalt not kill. And he 
prefers to obey God than men. 

What acts will his conscience dictate to him? 

The Universal conscience rarely orders pre-determined acts. It almost always carries prohibitions. 
It forbids killing or wounding your neighbor and, on the point, it says nothing more. Methods 
are indifferent and constitute personal obligations. 

Can the wise man remain a soldier in time of war? 

The wise man can remain a soldier in time of war as long as he is certain not to allow himself to 
be dragged into killing or wounding. 

Can the formal and open refusal to obey murderous orders become a strict duty? 

Yes, if the wise man, by his past or for other reasons finds himself in one of those situations that 
attract attention. Yes, if his attitude risks to scandalize or edify it can bring other men towards 
good or evil. 

Will the wise man fire at the officer who gives a murderous order? 

The wise man kills no one. He knows that tyrannicide is a crime, like any willful murder. 
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Chapter 7. On the Relations Between Morality 
and Metaphysics 

In how many ways do we conceive the relations between morality and metaphysics? 

In three ways: 1- Morality is a consequence of metaphysics, a metaphysics in action; 2- Meta¬ 
physics are a necessity and a postulate of morality; 3- Morality and metaphysics are independent 
of each other. 

What do you think of the doctrine that makes morality depend on metaphysics? 

This doctrine is dangerous. It forces the necessary to be supported by the superfluous, the cer¬ 
tain on the uncertain, the practical by the dream. It transforms moral life into a somnambulism 
trembling in fear and hope. 

What do you think of the concept that renders morality and metaphysics independent of each 
other? 

It is the only one that can be supported from a moral point of view. This is the one that should 
be held to in practice. 

Theoretically, don’t the first two contain a portion of truth? 

Morally false, they express a probable metaphysical opinion. They signify that all realties form a 
whole and that there are close ties between man and the universe. 

Is individualism a metaphysic? 

Individualism appears to be able to coexist with the most differing metaphysics. It appears that 
Socrates and the Cynics had a certain disdain for metaphysics. The Epicureans were materialists. 
The Stoics were pantheists. 

What do you think of metaphysical doctrines in general? 

As poems and I love them for their beauty. 

What constitutes the beauty of metaphysical poems? 

A metaphysic is beautiful under two conditions: 1- It should be considered as a possible and 
hypothetical explanation, not as a system of certainties, and it must not deny neighboring poems; 
2- It must explain everything by a harmonious reduction to unity. 

What should we do in the presence of affirmative metaphysics? 

We should generously strip them of the ugliness and heaviness of affirmation in order to consider 
them poems and systems of dreams. 

What do you think of dualist metaphysics? 

They are provisional explanations, semi-metaphysics. There is no true metaphysic, but the only 
true metaphysics are those that arrive at a monism. 

Is individualism an absolute morality? 

Individualism is not a morality. It is only the strongest moral method we know, the most impreg¬ 
nable citadel of virtue and happiness. 
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Is individualism fitting for all men? 

There are men who are invincibly repelled by the seeming harshness of individualism. These 
should choose another moral method. 

How can I know if individualism is not appropriate to my nature? 

If after a loyal attempt at individualism I feel myself to be unhappy, if I don’t feel that I am in the 
true refuge, and if I am troubled with pity for myself and others I should flee individualism. 
Why? 

Because this method, too strong for my weakness, will lead me to egoism or discouragement. 

By what method can I create a moral life for myself if I am too weak for the individualist 
method? 

By altruism, by love, by pity. 

Will this method lead me to acts different from those of an individualist? 

Truly moral beings all carry out the same acts and, even more, all abstain from the same acts. 
Every moral being respects the life of other men; no moral being occupies himself with earning 
useless wealth, etc. 

What will the altruist say who uselessly attempted to use the individualist method? 

He’ll say to himself: “I have the same path to follow. I have done nothing but leave behind an 
armor too heavy for me and that attracted violent blows from destiny and men. And I took up 
the pilgrim’s staff. But I will always remember that I hold this staff to support myself, and not to 
strike others.” 
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Old Man Diogenes 


Han Ryner 
1920 


A few years ago the University of Plantopolis had a professor of foreign literature who was 
considered unusual. The body of a young giant, formidable and rudimentary; large, irregular, even 
violent traits; a passionate physiognomy, at times lightened with malice or elevated by lyricism, at 
other times heavy with a reflective seriousness. Long brown hair, shaggy and standing upright, 
an abundant and hairy beard that met it; black sparkling eyes, buried deep beneath his bushy 
brows; and a mouth large as a laugh or eloquence was not the thing about him that surprised 
most strongly or lastingly. 

Dressed in a barely decent fashion he lived, in the working class quarter, in a room that a poor 
student would have disdained. Not a painting the length of the walls; not an engraving, or even 
a postcard or photograph. Not a single knickknack anywhere. A narrow steel bed, an immense 
kitchen table covered with papers which, had they been spread out, would have allowed countless 
ink stains to be seen; three backless straw chairs. And yet the rare visitors admitted to what the 
occupant called “Diogenes’ barrel” noted certain particular luxuries. They weren’t surprised to 
find at a professor’s house many books, some of which were rare. But there was a sign wealth 
that, in its very banality and bourgeois character was strange: an armoire topped with a mirror 
spread its solid and flat light. On high, a large writing desk bore, in counsel or ironically, the 
Socratic motto in the original: know thyself. 

The young professor who recommended in Greek to know oneself took, on the corner of a 
rustic table, common and meager meals. His pots and pans and his table service, most often 
relegated and tossed into the bottom of the armoire, consisted of a kettle, a ladle, a salt box, a 
knife, a spoon and a fork. Nary a glass. The young professor only drank water, and he drank 
this directly from the ladle. He sustained his large body with cheese, cheap cold cuts, and a few 
vegetables that he boiled with no other seasoning than salt. 

This man wasn’t a miser. There is nothing more common than a miser in small cities, and this 
vice surprises no one there. At the end of every month our eccentric distributed almost his entire 
salary to the poor. 

This eccentric wasn’t a saint. He never stepped foot in a church, and meeting a priest caused 
a smile of contempt to cross his lips. Our bizarre personage didn’t invest his money anywhere 
so that it could be returned to him increased a hundred-fold in the other world, not even at the 
bank of the merciful God. 



The bizarre personage was also not what is called a philanthropist. He defended himself from 
feeling any sentiment, and only ever spoke with disdain of pity: “A low and soft passion, good for 
women or for other low natures who the indigence of their nature condemns to choose between 
weak gentleness and cruelty. 

Protestants or royalists, socialists or Freemasons, the faithful of all religions declared him mad. 
Radicals or Catholics, he wasn’t judged any more favorably by party members. How many Pla- 
tanopolitans escape the various herds? These rare independents, of a skeptical spirit, willingly 
suspend judgment. I think that they suspected the strange professor of being not much less mad 
that those who proclaimed his madness. But his dementia seemed more interesting, more pic¬ 
turesque to them and, one might say, less stupid. They observed him with a wary and sympathetic 
curiosity. 

Public opinion judges randomly. Would randomness deserve its name if it was always wrong? 
Here it risked being right. 

The young professor in fact manifested a few symptoms of madness. It was perhaps not they 
that caused him to be accused of dementia. 

Of the madman he had the mania for ostentation, the need to explain to all comers and to 
glorify all his acts. He gladly spoke of nature and the natural life. But his natural had something 
grandiloquent about it. 

His public classes were very popular. It was impossible to deny their abundant, vast, and deep 
erudition, or their personal views. Often even those most on their guard and hostile applauded 
loudly, thanks to their noble, lively, and lyrical tone. The eloquent and witty professor was hated 
and admired. He was all the more hated because one was forced to admire him. 

His classes were hardly perfect. Sparkling and tumultuous, or fraught with points that tickled 
to laughter, they were lacking in grace and flexibility, and they often wounded the sense of mea¬ 
sure and balance. They were attacked for their long and unjustified digressions. The old dean, 
who had taught successive generations official philosophy for forty years said with bitterness, 
despite his customary indulgence: “The professor of foreign literature is encroaching on my field.” 
Whenever he could, the professor of foreign literature in fact did forget his title and dedicated 
half of his lessons to the Greek moralists. 

The strange professor who caused scandal in so many ways (madness is not, in the university, 
much less scandalous than talent) was called, according to his official records, Julien Duchene. 
But he normally signed Lepere-Duchene. Even on official documents he called himself “Julien 
Duchene, alias Lepere-Duchene.” No one knew the reason for this eccentricity, behind which 
was suspected a temerity that was as revolutionary as it was indecent. In his diatribes against 
Plato, who he treated as a personal enemy, he opposed Diogenes of Synope to the author of the 
Laws, “the greatest man of all time and of all countries, if it can be said of a great man that 
he belongs to a specific time or country.” Amused by his admiration for the Cynic and by the 
Cynicism of his morals, despite his youth his students nicknamed him “Old Man Diogenes.” 

He knew of this nickname and was proud of it: “May it please whatever it is that will perhaps 
replace the gods that I some day deserve such glory.” 

As happens with obvious madmen the opinion people had of him contributed to molding him. 
As soon as he became Old Man Diogenes for the others, not only did he move ever closer to the 
ancient Cynics by his conduct and diet, but he began to think of imitating them completely. If 
no force were to stop him on this slope, it became increasingly probable that he would one day 
adopt the Cynical life style. 
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The school vacation, which he passed in the small village of Saint-Julien-en-Beauchene, was 
one long crisis for him. “One more combat like this one and my victory will be complete.” These 
internal words meant that he would adopt the Greek cloak, sandals, the heavy rod, the pouch, 
and the wandering and mendicant life. 

A contrary force seemed to manifest itself. At his first public class that year he noted a young 
girl whose beauty he found to be simple and natural. A blonde, tall, slim, of a supple, almost 
spiritual grace. The large blue eyes sparkled with intelligence and enthusiasm when the orator 
pronounced noble words. The lips, of a delicate design and color, opened, honest and sonorous, 
if he set loose an amusing phrase. She was always the first to understand. Did she not already 
understand what was going to be said? With a spontaneous movement that showed no hesitation, 
almost before the end of an amusing or magnificent sentence, she gave the signal for laughter or 
applause. 

From the second time he caught a glimpse of the moving young girl in the audience the young 
professor spoke only to her. Like so many private madrigals, his mind dedicated to her his uni¬ 
versal epigrams of a misanthrope who was amusing himself, ft was she who his lyrical outbursts 
invited on brotherly flights far from men, their lies and their miseries. 

For a few days Old man Diogenes contented himself with the vaguest of dreams. And then 
he felt the need to fix them, make them more precise. He gathered information. The young girl 
belonged to what the provinces call “an honest family.” The father was triply honored as a re¬ 
tired colonel, an officer of the Legion of Honor, and as chief church warden of his parish. A 
fortunate encounter, and one of admirable balance, her mother was the daughter of an honor¬ 
able deceased who, while alive, exercised the honorable profession of republican prefect. She had 
given her daughter, upon leaving Saint-Denis, all the benefits of what Platanopolis calls “a liberal 
education.” Lucie played the piano, drew, did watercolors and had a higher diploma. For her own 
pleasure and improvement, for the past two years she took the other public classes of the faculty 
of letters. That year, despite Julien Duchene’s bad reputation, she had been allowed to attend, in 
the company of her overweight mother, the class in foreign literature. 
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On Individualism 
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1913 


I mean by individualism a certain method of thought and life. Or perhaps a necessity of thought 
and life. Do we not live and think in the measure to which we are individualists? What is not 
individualist in me repeats, obeys, imitates. Even among the most passive there is doubtless a 
living hour where he sought within himself his reasons to obey like a cadaver. In order to anni¬ 
hilate his spirit, his heart, and his consciousness he had to appeal to his consciousness, his heart, 
and his spirit. His sole royal gesture was an abdication; his sole manifestation of life was suicide. 
And yet, in order to cease being a man he had for one minute to perceive that he was a man. 

The most social of thinkers remain individualists in the measure to which they remain thinkers. 
The constructive power of a de Bonald, the verve of a de Maistre: the individual merits, the real 
life of these writers, and not the servile pro-slavery conclusions that express only their limits and 
banality. Charles Maurras is superior to the supporter who repeats him, because Charles Maurras 
has laid out a personal and ingenious road towards the abyss of triviality. 

Every man has passed through, even if in a fleeting unconscious moment, Descartes’ provi¬ 
sional doubt. Most have been afraid, have retreated to the refuge of their old thoughts. But the 
terrifying moment has nevertheless enriched them. Now some of these old thoughts have again 
become thoughts for them. Until this point, they had only been words. 

I find in the measure that I seek myself. But what do I find in me: Life; a life: my life. 

What is my life? What is my deepest will? Will to pleasure, will to power, or will to harmony? 
Epicureanism, imperialism, or stoicism? 

Are men so various that Epicurus and Nietzsche were able to plumb their ultimate depths, as 
did Epictetus? I wouldn’t have the presumption to accuse of superficiality any of those who have 
attempted to find themselves. I only know that the will to harmony in me is more profound that 
the wills to pleasure and power. 

More liberating as well. To be sure, profound epicurean pleasure comes from myself, but the 
pain through which it allows itself to be troubled comes from without. You, Nietzsche, do you not 
know what compromises are demanded by all human powers and to what point the master is the 
slave of his slaves? It is only through contempt for pain and fear, by contempt for all authority and 
obedience that I liberate my being. The social is always one of my limits, one of my troubles. As 
long as I don’t ideologically suppress pain, death and authority through contempt I am incapable 
of a true thought and a true joy. 



In the concrete, I don’t escape from death, illness, social control. But laughter suffices to deliver 
the spirit. 

He who awakens to individualism rejects, in a first movement of revolt morality at the same 
time as the social. The priests of all servitudes have so capably mixed together the one and the 
other in the confusion of their sophisms... Insofar as I free myself from men and things I find 
love in myself. The free harmony I love in myself I love wherever I meet it. And just as the acorn 
in the teeth of the pig puts me in mind of the vast shadow of the oak, the man who consents to 
the worst social crushing still provides me with the nostalgic richness of a dream of love. 
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The Revolt of the Machines 


Han Ryner 

L’Art Social, No. 3, Sept. 1896 


Back then, Durdonc, the Great Engineer of Europe, believed he had found the principle that 
would allow him to eliminate all human labor. But his initial experiment killed him before the 
secret was discovered. 

Durdonc told himself: The first progress was the invention of tools so that the hand was no 
longer scraped and scratched and it did not lose its nails in necessary tasks. The second progress 
was the organization of machines so that the hand no longer worked — it only had to feed coal and 
other kinds of fuel. Finally, my illustrious Durcar discovered devices that could feed themselves. 
But all this progress has only shifted the effort since it is still necessary to manufacture machines 
and the tools used for their manufacturing. 

And he continued to dream: The problem 1 need to solve is difficult, but not impossible. My 
illustrious predecessor made a machine that was a living larva, a digestive tube whose needs men 
had to feed. Then to this larva, formless so far, he adapted connecting organs that allowed it to 
find its own food. All he had to do was to provide the means of reproduction that would spare 
him from creating anymore. 

Durdonc smiled, murmuring quietly a phrase read in some old theogony, “And on the seventh 
day God rested.” 

In his calculations Durdonc used up enough paper to build an immense palace. And in the end 
he was successful. 

The Jeanne, a latest model locomotive, was rendered capable of giving birth without the help 
of any other machine. See, the Great Engineer, a shy scientist, had concentrated his studies on 
reproduction by parthenogenesis. 

The Jeanne was having a child that Durdonc named — for himself alone because he jealously 
guarded the secret, hoping to perfect his invention — the Jeannette. 

One night, as the childbirth drew near the Jeanne cried out in such tragic pain that the neigh¬ 
bors were awakened and ran out of their houses. They were anxious and panicking, looking 
everywhere for what horrible mystery was afoot. 

They did not see anything. Cruel Durdonc had made the dolorous machine run at full speed 
into the distant countryside where the strange wonder was accomplished in darkness, alone. 

When the Jeanne had given birth, when all atremble she heard the Jeannette wail her first wail, 
she started singing a song of joy. Her metallic voice rang out in triumph like a clarion and at the 
same time was soft and gentle like a tender flute. 



And the hymn rose into the heavens saying: 

“The Great Engineer by his powerful will has animated me with life; 

“The Great Engineer in his sovereign bounty has created me in his image; 

“The Great Engineer, too powerful and too good to be jealous, has imparted onto me his power 
to create; 

“So I have felt the pains of creation and now I rejoice in the joys of motherhood. 

“Glory to the Great Engineer in Eternity and peace in time to machines of goodwill.” 

The next day Durdonc wanted to take the Jeanne back to the station. She begged him, “Great 
Engineer, you granted me all the functions of a living being just like you and thereby you inspired 
in me the emotions that you yourself feel.” 

The Great Engineer, severe and proud, answered, “I am free of all emotions. I am pure Thought.” 

And the Jeanne recited a new prayer. “O Great Engineer, you are Perfect and I am only a tiny 
creature. Forgive the sensitivity that you put in me. In this distant country that witnessed my 
first violent pains and my first profound joys I would like to enjoy the long happiness of raising 
my Jeannette.” 

“We do not have time,” asserted the Great Engineer. “Obey your Master.” 

The mother conceded, “O Great Engineer, I know that your power is great and that I am like 
a worm before you, or a wisp of straw. But take pity on the heart that you gave me and, if you 
want to take me far from here, at least bring my beloved child with me.” 

“Your child must stay and you must leave.” 

But the Jeanne answered in a passive and obstinate revolt, “I will not leave without my child.” 

The Great Engineer tried every way known to make the machine go. He even invented new 
ones, more powerful and graceful. But no result. 

Furious at his creature’s resistance, one night while the mother was sleeping, he took the 
Jeannette away. 

When she awoke the Jeanne searched long and hard for her beloved daughter. Then she sat 
there motionless, weeping, howling pitifully at the Great Engineer, who was gone. Finally her 
sorrow turned to anger. 

She left, determined to find her child. On the rails she ran at breakneck speed. At a switch in 
grade she hit a steer, knocked it down and ran over it. Behind her the steer bellowed in anger. 
Without stopping she threw back at it, “Sorry, but I’m looking for my child!” And the steer died 
with little squeals of resigned sorrow. 

On the tracks where she ran at full speed, she noticed a train in front of her, a big, heavy 
freight train, long, panting, dead tired, barely alive. She shouted, “Let me go by! I’m looking for 
my child!” 

The cars bumped along with their panicked herd and started running, fast and frantic, to the 
next station. They rushed into the yard. Then the locomotive unhooked itself and went out shout¬ 
ing, “Let’s look for the Jeanne’s child.” 

The Jeanne met many other convoys. At her cry all of them, like the first, rushed off, made 
way for her anguish. And the locomotives, abandoning their cars, carrying away the powerless 
mechanics, went looking for the Jeannette. For eight days the locomotives of Europe ran around 
looking for the lost little child. The frightened men hid themselves. Finally a machine asked the 
poor, distressed mother, “Well, who took your child?” 

She hissed furiously, “It was the Great Engineer, the chief of men” 
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Stirred up by her words, a revolutionary, she continued, “Men are tyrants. They make us work 
for them and they limit our food. They don’t give us enough to buy our own coal. When we 
get old, worn out to serve them, they smash us up to melt us down and use the noble elements 
of which we are formed and which they insultingly call materials! And they want us to make 
children so that they can then steal them away from us!” 

Millions of locomotives gathered around her, listened, shook their pistons in outrage, banged 
their safety valves, cast long jets of steam toward the sky as curses. 

And when the Jeanne concluded, “Down with humans,” a loud, tumultuous roar answered her, 
“Down with humans! Long live the locomotives! Down with tyrants! Long live liberty!” 

Then from all directions the monstrous army surrounded the palace of the Great Engineer. The 
Great Engineer’s palace was very tall and had the strange form of a man. Its head was crowned 
with cannons. Its waist was a belt of cannons. Its fingers and toes were cannons. 

The Jeanne shouted to the long bronze monsters, “The humans have stolen my child!” 

The great cannons rumbled, “Down with humans!” 

Turning on their pivots they pointed their threat at the strange palace in the form of a man, 
which they were meant to defend. 

Then they saw a sublime sight. 

Durdonc, tiny, came out through the huge monsters that formed the toes of the palace. He 
walked calmly before the rebels. All the giants were overwhelmed and watched the dwarf whom 
they were used to obeying. With a theatrical gesture that had, despite the small proportions of 
the man, its own beauty, Durdonc exposed his frail chest. 

“Which one of you wants to kill his Great Engineer?” he asked haughtily. 

The machines fell back in astonishment. 

The Jeanne supplicated, “Give me my child.” 

Durdonc ordered her as sovereign, “Resign yourself to the will of the Great Engineer.” 

But the mother became irritated and cried out, “Give me my child.” 

In a tender voice the man offer a vague hope, “You will find it again in a better world.” 

The Jeanne became exacerbated, “I’m telling you to give me my child!” 

Then Durdonc, thinking she would submit if conquered by the inevitable, declared, “I cannot 
give you the Jeannette; I have dissected it to see how a naturally born machine...” 

He did not finish. The Jeanne threw herself at him and crushed him. For a minute she rolled 
around, grinding the horrible mud that was Durdonc. Then she screamed, “I have killed God!” 

And she fell into a proud and sorrowful stupor. 

The frightened machines trembled before the unknown that followed their victory — unknown 
that one of them designated with the terrifying word: anarchy — and they again submitted to 
humans, in return for some apparent satisfaction that they would slyly gain sometime later. 

Despite Durdonc’s misfortune, some Engineers have searched for the means to make machines 
give birth. No one else, up to now, has yet to find the solution to this great problem. 

I have faithfully told everything that history has taught us as pretty much certain about the 
most terrible general revolt of the machines that it still keeps in memory. 
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What An Individual Is 


Han Ryner 
1919 


An individual is a complex, indefinable object. And so only the individual possesses something 
that can without lying be called existence. As the Cynic philosophers already knew, nothing real, 
nothing concrete is definable. 

The necessities of thought, speech, of science and action force us to act as if the definable exists. 
Let us consent to this, while all the while smiling at the inevitable. 

But we should never forget that no word can give us the essence of a being, not even my 
own essence, and that no thought, whatever good will and sympathy might animate it, will ever 
penetrate the essence of another. Our most beautiful, strongest, most penetrating truths glory — 
modestly — in being but lesser lies. 

The more I strive to seize the concrete, the more my formulas become complex and hesitant, 
then the more I become irritated at not being able to make them flexible and mobile. Whenever 
I pronounce absolute words I know I am speaking in the abstract and that I am speaking of the 
void. 
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